THE  FRENCH REVOLUTION

that the Jansenists, those Protestants within the Catholic fold, had not
yet forgiven the Bourbons for the bull Unigenitus. They spurred on the
advocates of revolution in the Church. "The service of the altars is a
public function*, urged Mirabeau, and even some of the faithful sup-
ported him, pointing to religious tradition. "What was the Pope in the
early days of Christianity? A plain bishop of Rome. The first Christians
had elected their bishops. Why not revert to this custom? Perhaps the
Pope himself would have yielded, through fear of witnessing the birth
of a separatist Gallican Church, had the Assembly not made two mistakes:
it carved the dioceses out afresh to make them coincide with the new
departments, a 'geometrical and lay* operation which was beyond its
competence; and it demanded of priests an oath of loyalty to the nation,
that is, to the King and the Constitution. All the bishops save four refused
to swear and a great number of pastors followed their example; from
thenceforward there were in France two kinds of priest: constitutional or
sworn (assermentl) priests and refractory priests. Pope Pius VI condemned
the civil constitution of the clergy; what would the King do? He was
devout and more anxious for his eternal salvation than for his throne;
after much heart-searching he made up his mind. This intervention by
the Assembly in the spiritual realm had deeply upset him and produced
in him an abrupt change of attitude: he ceased thinking that it would be
possible for him to accept the Revolution and co-operate with it.

As for France, or at least the greater part of France, it would have
liked, in the first months of 1791, a return to a calmer political life.
Already in many sections people no longer voted; unemployment was
general and complaints bitter. In March 1791, Mirabeau died, 'shocked
at the idea that he had contributed only to a vast demolition'. Before
dying, he said to Talleyrand, 1 carry away with me the last shreds of
the monarchy*. And indeed the compromise he had wished was becom-
ing difficult. The King looked upon himself as greatly sinful because he
had agreed to the civil constitution of the clergy and was terrified at the
approach of the day when he would have to fulfil his Easter duty. He
dreamed of leaving Paris, where he no longer felt free to act in accordance
with his conscience. Why not go to Metz, where he could rejoin BouiHe*'s
loyal army? Perhaps that army would suffice to re-establish him in his
past greatness, without recourse to foreigners. On June 2ist he fled with
the Queen and the Children of France; at once the alarm was sounded in
Paris. At Varennes, Louis XVI was recognized, arrested and brought back
to Paris through mobs hurling insults at him; thereafter he was to be the
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